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BUONAPARTE AT ST. HELEN A, 


[From a new Publication by Mr. Warden, the Surgeon of the North- 
winberland Man of War.) 


(Continued from Page 1013.) 


Y  Nppeever prevailed after the treaty of Tilsit, of a projected 
marriage between the emperor of France and a Russian 
princess. This circumstance seems to be acknowledged here; 
and itis said, moreover, that the failure of this negociation 
arose from the bigotry of the lady’s royal mother, who insisted 
on the establishment of a Greek church in the palace of the 
Thuilleries. I merely state it asa little article of our political 
chit-chat, for your political amusement. 

He sometimes smiles, but [ believe he seldom Jaughs. I have 
never observed, when langhter has prevailed around him, that 
he has caught the pleasant infection. The interesting children 
on board who amuse every body, do not attract bis attention. 
There is a large, good-tempered Newfoundland dog, who is a 
frequent and rather a rude play-fellow of these urchins; and 
in a situation where no active entertainments are exhibited, the 
interludes of these performers afford no small degree of amuse- 
ment to those arouod them. But they have never won a sinile, 
that I have observed, from the ex-imperial spectator. 

After their arrival at St. Heleva, our author, having gone to 
Longwood to visit General Gourgond, was invited by Buona- 
parte to dinner: 

A very short time before dinner was announced, General 
Monthelon whispered in my ear, that L.was.to take my seat at 
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table between the emperor and the gr rand marshal. Here are 
honovrs for you; and Fwill give you leave'to figeré your plain, 
humble, unassuming friend” in his elevated station. IL cannot 
say that wy situation resembled that of Sancho Pancha, be- 
cause every dish was at my service; but a piece of roast beef, 
ora leg of mutton with caper sauce, would have afforded a re- 
lief to my- appetite, which: has never been fumiliarised, with ra- 
gouts- and frieasceess 1 had Napoleon on my tight, and the 
marshal on my left; and there was a vacant chair, that had the 
air of ceremonious emptiness, as a reserved seat for Maria 

Léuisa> “A “bottle OF claret, and a decanter of Water, was 
‘placed by ench plate ; but there was no drinking to cach other 
at dinner; and if you did not help.yourselt- during:the time it 
lasted, the opportunity would be lost, as the wine vanished 
with the catables, The service of porcelain far exceeds in 
beauty whatever of that kind I have beheld. The'silver plate 
is massive, and decorated with eagles in curious abundance; 
the gold service appeared in the dessert. The entertainment 
lasted about aa hour,’ansl so fréqueat were the questions of my 
host, tha: from the perplexity | suffered in conjaring up an- 
swers to them, I scarce knew what leat or what I drank. : [ 
will endeavour to give you a general specimen of his convivial 
inquiries: 

Have you visited General Gourgond?—Yes, General, I came 

to Longwood for that purpose—H ow have you found ‘him ?— 
Extremely iik—+What is his ‘disorder ?—Dysetitry.— Wiiere is 
its Seat ?—In the intestines.— What bas been the cause ?—Fleat 
of climate on a constitution pecaliarly predisposed; but te- 
move the cause, and the effect ‘will cease. Had he been bled 
in the first instunee, it is probable that the disease would have 
been ‘less violenti—W hat remedy is now proposed ?—The furic- 
tions of the liver atid other viscéra are deranged: to restore 
them, therefore, to a healthy action, it will be'necessary to have 
recourse to’mercury.—That is’ a bad medicine —Expericace 
has taught me the contrary.—Did Hippocrates use it?—T be- 
lieve not: he had great faith in simples:—Yet be ts’ considered 
as among the first» physicians.—He might; nevertheless, have 
detived gre at advantages from modern diseaveries!+ Docs nat 
nature endeavour to expel morbific matter; and may ne the 
present paintul struggles be an effort of nature to ‘rid herself of 
-what isobnuxious?—f have been taacht to assivt natoré— And 
could net you dose without buving ‘recourse to this datigerous 
mineral ?-—Experience has: co: winced me that mereury, prto- 
vided it produces ‘sulivation, is- infallible—TFhen' go ob with 
your mercury. 

. Have you lost many men on board the Northumberland ?— 
We have had the mistortune’ to lose several.—Of what disease? 
a er d and inflammation of the live? Have you examined 
them 
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them after death?—Invariably —W hat was the appearance /— 
Extensive suppurations of ihe liver.in the one. disease, and 
gangrene of the. intestines.in the other-—What is death, or 
how do you define deathi—-A suspension of the vital fanctions, 
the oggaus of respiration, and the action af the heart.--W hea 
does the soul quit the body?—T hat is a question I do not pre- 
sume to answer with a precision which would, satisty you :) for, 
in cases of suspended animation, and, in syncope, man isto all 
appearance dead; yel, by artificial means, resuscitation, is pio- 
duced, jand life. preserved.-W hen, do you suppose that the 
soul enters the body ?-—-L,am not suiliciently skilled tn mesay 
physics to give a satislactory reply. The, faculty of thoughe 
appears 40 be the dawning of the soul ; and to.whatever perfecs 
on reason attains, then the soul is most perfect): at Jeast, thea 
man becomes the most responsibie for his actions. Here the 
conversation ended, to my. great satisfaction, as it seemed to be 
taking a turn too profound for my philosophy. 

In a few days after, the arrival of a shipdrom Eagiand-in- 
daced me to.take a ride to the valley ; aud,.on my returp in 
the evening, | was ioformed that Napoleon desired to, seeana 
ia General Gourgond’s apartwent, as soon as L returned; aud 
there | found him waiting for me. Oa my entrance, the -fersh 
question relaied to the pragress of the general’s.disorder; yehen 
he suddenly. changed. the subject.—¥ ou have. been at Lhe lawn 3 
and is the ship just arrived from England—-if sa, | sappoyeshé 
brings letters and newspapers.—Certainly; and b have joeked 
over a file of the Courier.—Is there vo Morning Chroniele +o 
Lave not yet scen it. The other papers which |, just.had @ 
glimpse of, were the ‘Times, and a provincial paper.—W haz is 
the news,from VFrance?—I did but slightly glance over the 
Trench news,—Be that as it may, you remember, I suppose, 
something of what you read; so Jet me hear it?—I saw some 
articles. respecting you; but the principal part of the Lrengh 
news which | had the opportunity of examining, related to thie 
trial and sentence of Marshal Ney. 

Napoleoa vow advanced a step nearer to, me, but without 
the least change of countenance: “ What,” said he, “ Marsbal 
Ney has been sentenced to be shot.” | replied, “ it was eveu 
so: he addressed the ministers of the allied sovereigns, but.in 
vain: he. urged in his defence the twelfth article of the cony 
vention: he phaded on his trial that he was deceived by you: 
that the proclamation of which he was accused, and made a 
part of the charges against him, was written by Major-General 
Bertrand; and that he was deceived by your report of Austria 
and Eogland.” Count Bertrand, who was in the room, quietly 
observed, that Marshal Ney had a right to-save himself if le 
could; and if fabricated stories would answer his purpose, he 
could not be blamed for employing them. But he added, “ Re- 
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specting the prockimation; it was'an‘assertion equally false und 
ridiculous. Marshal Ney ‘could wrise himself; and wanted not 
thy assistance} Nepoleon wade ‘no comments on the aceount 
which had beén given him. One solitary expression, indeed, 
broke from him, tind that'was, “ Marshal Ney was a brave 
man.” 

I do not recollect whether, in any of my former’ letters, I 
mentioned, from the authority of the Coant de las Cases, who is 
the amanuensis of ‘the historiaa, that Buonaparte was seriousl 
and laboriously engayed in writing the Annals of his Life. [ 
had already been informed by the same persun, that the cam- 
paigns of Egypt and Italy, and what’ he styles My Reign of an 
Hondred Duys, or some such title, were completed ; and that 
the interinediaté periods were in a progressive state. I there. 
fore was looking forward to a very curious morning, and hug- 
ging myself on the approowching view of such manuscripts us 
were to be unfolded to me: but this expectation was disap. 
pointed by a message from Napoleon to attend him in his room. 
As I knew that my visic would not be one of mere ‘ceremony, 
] prevailed upon my companion to sccompany me,'as his in- 
terpretations are always given with such aptitude and perspi- 
cuity, and besides afford me time to arrange my answers, 
There was some little finesse employed in making this arrange- 
ment, asthe forms of the court at Longwood are most respect- 
fully observed by the attendants on it. 

o entering the room [ observed the back of a sofa turned 
towards me; and on advancing [| saw Napoleon lying at full 
length ‘on it, with his ‘left arm hanging over the upper part. 
The glare of light was excluded by a Venetian blind, and be- 
fore him there wasa table covered with books. | could distin. 
guish among them sotne fine bound volumes on the French re- 
volution. The heat of the day had occasioned him to disman- 
tle himself of coat and waisicoat. The moment his eye wet 
mine, he started up, and exclaimed, in English, in atone of 
good-humoured vivacity, “ Ab, Warden, how do you do?” I 
bowed in return; when he stretched out bis hand, saying, “ I 
have got a fever.” | iminediately applied my hand to the wrist, 
and observing, both from the regalarity of the pulsation, and 
the jocular expression of his counienunce, that he was exer- 
cising a little of his pleasantry, I expressed my wish: that his 
lieahh might always remain the samé. He then gave tea fa- 
wiliar tap on the élieek with the back of bis hand; and desired 
me to go into the middle of the room, as he had something to 
saytome. [now congratulated him'on the preservation of his 
health, and complimented him at the same time on the progress 
he appeared to have ‘made in the English langoage. “ I cer- 
tuinly enjoy,” he said, “ avery good state of heaith, which I 
attribute to a rigorous observance of regimen. My appetite is 
such 
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duth-that T feel as.if I could eat at any time in the day:,bur I 
am regular in my meals, and always. leave ‘off eating with an 
appetite s| besides, | never, as you know, drink. stroag wines. 
With respect to the English language,” be continued, “Lhave 
been very diligent; 1 now read your newspapers.with ease; 
and must own, that they afford me no inconsiderable amuse- 
ment. ‘They are occasionally inconsistent, and sometimes abu- 
sive, In one paper [ am called a liav, in wnowera iyreni, in a 
thirda monster, «nd in one of them, which L really did not, ex- 
pect, | am described as a coward ; but it turned out, alter all, 
that the writer did not accuse me of avoiding: danger in the 
field of batile, or flying from an enemy, or fearing to look at 
the menaces of-tate and fortune: it did not charge me with 
wanting presence of mind in the luiry of battle, aad in the 
suspense of conflicting armies. No-such thing; L wanted cov- 
rage, it seems, because | did not coolly take a dose of poison, 
or throw myse!f into the sea, or blow out my brains.. The edi- 
tor most certainly misundersiands me; | have, at least, too 
much courage for tha:. Your papers are influenced by party 
principles: what one praises the other will abuse; and so vice 
versa. They who live in the metropolis where they ae 
published, can judge of passing tausacuons and events for 
themselves ; but persons living al a cistance from the capital, 
and particularly foreigners, must be at a loss to determine upon 
the real stare of things, and the ebaracters of public men, from 
the perusal of your journals.” 

Napoleon appearing, as it were, to-be speaking out, and to be 
ina humour to deliver opinions instead of confining himself to 
asking questions, l was deiermined to speak out too; and | had 
no doabt that I shoald lead bin into an interesting conversa- 
tion, or induce him to wish me a good day. 

1 accordingly replied, “ Lreally think that yoo must possess 
more patience ‘than my countrymen are ¢ lisposed to allow you, 
if. you really wade through ali the colamas that have been 
filled on your subject. You cannot, General, suppose for a 
moment, that the extraordinary events which have taken place, 
end of ahiels you lave formed such a prominent part, would 
not be considered aud obseived vpon with great freedom by a 
thinking people like the English, ‘and who ‘have the privilege, 
and may they ever possess it! of speaking and writing what 
they think.” - 1 was proceeding in full swing, and in a very pas 
triotie way, when be thus interrupted me: “* This calling of 
names, aud these scolding epithets, only serve tO amuse me ; 
but there are observations in your papers, which produce far 
different sensations. You have,” lie continved, “ a writer 
whom [ greatly admires | believe he is of your country, 
Scotchman— Macpherson, the author of Ossian. There is also 
a person of the name of Belsham: on. what raha, has 
1e 
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he written;”.. I replied, ‘* thatt, believed he had written: ag 
account of the reign of our excellent sovereign.” “ Yes,” he 
suid, “ your laws permit you.to write of kings, of ministers, 
of measures, and Pees another.” “ Yes, I, replied, “ suck 
is. the privilege of Englishmen ; aod, possessing the infirmities 
of human nature, they may sometimes abuse it. Misconcep- 
tion, party spirit, and perhaps factious minds,may, at tmes, 
tend :o propagate and support erroneous, and even violent opi-~ 
nions; but the love of justice and of truth forms the genuine 
characier of an Englishman,” ‘* Nevertheless,” he observed, 
“ you appear.to. handle wy character rather soughly; and 
move so, since | have been in your power.” “ To that opi- 
nion, General,” | auswered rather quickly, “ I must beg leave 
to address. a direct negative. You have not always had the 
leisure to examine English publications which you enjoy, at 
present, but Ido assure you, that from the time.of your becom- 
bog first consul of France, to the moment. wheu you set your, 
foot on the deck of the Bellerophon, the English press has 
never ceased to fulminate its displeasure agaiust you ; and this, 
without exception ; for the parties who differed in every thing 
besides, expressed but one and the same opinion,of you. ‘This, 
[ presume, you must have known at the time, though the vast 
projects that have occupied your mind, may have prevented 
your memory from retaiuing a detail of our literary offences: 
your official papers, however, marked their perfect acquaintance 
with the hostility of our journals, and returned their paragraphie 
missiles in every direction, You were rather angry with Old 
England, when you ordered the Moniteur to call us a ‘ Nation 
of Shopkeepers :—a great commercial nation we certainly are, 
and may we ever remain so! for it is that commerce which has 
proved a fountain of resources, whose failure would have 
prevented even the native and irresistible bravery of English- 
men from making the late immortal additions to our national 
giory.. But we are also a most noble-minded, magnanimous, 
and generous people, aud were never known to iusult a cone 
quered evemy: nay, how often has it happened that both ous 
suilors avd our soldiers have risqued their lives to save a fallen 
foe. Even when you had thrown away one of the brightes¢ 
diadems in Europe, and had accepted a slender scepire in, Elba, 
you were instanily treated with comparative pildness by the 
more prevailing public opinions in Evgland, And now that 
you are, as you chuse to term it, in our power, a general feeling 
of a generous nature is known to be excited: yes, Sir, there 
are numbers who would have rejoiced to hear that you had 
bit the ground on the field of batile, who are now disposed to 
wish you every comfort that can be safely allowed iv your pres 
sent situation. If the Northumberland had overtaken you in 

a French man of war, endeavouring to make your meditaled 
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escape to America, every officer, and every sailor and soldier 
would have been bravely engaged in the attempt to take, burn, 
sink, or destroy the-ship that bore you; yet, as you have rea- 
dily acknowledged, you were treated by them, during the whole 
of the voyage, with every gentle, manly, and polite attention. 
And, if [ may venture to speak of ‘myself, I shall-beg leave to 
add, that [was bred up in the hatred of you: nay, that no 
proofs of holy writ were more strongly imprinted in my mind, 
than ‘the’ trath of the then universally prevailing opinions 
concerning you; nevertheless, | am ready to shew you every 
personal coortesy, 10 be thankful for the civilities I have re- 
ceived from you, aud to offer you such service as [ am per- 
mitted by the benevolence of the government which I serve, 
and may be consistent with those regulations which its political 
wisdom has thought necessary to provide for the safeguard and 
ultiuzate security of your person. 

Iwas resolved to speak my sentiments with freedom ; and 
you may now think, my good friend, that I did not balk my 
resolution. If could not, indeed, forbear to defend the geueroas 
temper of Englishmen, when it received sach an attack. My 
candid sentiments and unreserved language appeared, however, 
to-meet my auditor's approbation; and he asked me, to my 
great surprize, if I remembered the history of Captain 
Wright.—I answered, “* Perfectly well; and it is a prevailing 
opinion in England that you ordered him to be murdered in 
abe Temple.” With the utmost rapidity of speech he replied, 
“ For what objeci? Of all men he was the person whom I 
should have most desired to live. Whence could I have pro- 
cured so valuable an evidence asshe would have proved on the 
trial of the conspirators in and about Paris. The heads of it 
he himself -had-tanded on the French coast.” My curiousity 
wae at this moment such as to be betrayed in my looks.— 

* Listen,” continued Napoleon, “ anti you shall hear. The 
, nglish brig of war, commanded by Captain Wright, was 
employed by your government in landing traitors and’: spies-on 
the west coast of France. Seventy of the number had actually 
reached Paris; and so mysterious were their proceedings, ga 
veiled in impenetrable concealment, that although General 
Ryal, of the police, gave me this information, the name ar 
place of their resort:-could not be discovered. . I received daily 
assurances that my life would be attempted, and though | did 
not give entire credit to them, | took every precaution for my 
prese:vation, The brig was afierwards taken vear L’Orient, 
with Capiain Wright, is commander, who was carried before 
the prefect of the department of Morbenu, at Vannes; Gene~ 
ral Julian, then prefect, had accompanied me in the expedition 
to Evypt, and recoguised Ca iptain Wright on the first view of 
him. futelligence of this cireumstance was instantly trans- 
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mitted to Paris; and instructions were expeditiously retumed 
to interrogate the crew separately, and transfer their. Lestime- 
‘mies to the minister of police. The purport of theis examina- 
tion was at first very unsatisfactory ; but at length, on the exar 
mination of one of the crew, some light. was ibrowp. ow, the 
sabject. ‘ He stated that the brig had landed several French- 
men, and among them he particularly reaembered one, a very 
merry fellow, who was called Pichegru. Thus a clue was 
found that led to the discovery of a plot, which, bad it suc 
ceeded, would have thrown the French nation, a second time, 
into a state-of revolunon. Captain Weight was accordingly 
conveyed to Paris, and confined in the Temple; there to rer 
main ‘till it was found convenient to bring the formidable ac- 
cessaries of this treasonabie design 10 tial. The law of France 
would have subjected Wright to the punjshinent of death: 
but he was of minor consideration, My grand object was to 
secure the priacipals, and | considered the English eaptain’s 
evidence of the uimost consequence towards completing my 
object.” He again and again most solemoly asserted that Cap- 
tain Wright died inthe Temple by bis own hood, as deseribed 
in the Moniteor, and at a much earlier period than bas been 
generally believed. At the same time he stated that bis assez 
aion| was founded on documents which he had since examined. 
The cause of this inquiry arose from the visit, L think he said, 
of Lord Ebrington to Elba, and he sdded, “ Tiat nobleman 
appeared to be perfectly satisfied with the account which was 
given him of this mysterious business,” 


(To be continued.) 





ON POVERTY. 
{From Sermons lately published by the Rev, R Wagner, of Batb.] 


N° man, indeed, who has either humanity or common 
sense, will deny that poverty has ite evils; and that many 
of the lower orders of society may sometimes be reduced w 
severe sofferings. Want may be extreme; hunger pressing ; 
work difficult to be procured; and sickness. may attack the 
poor man, when he is waintainiog himself by his hboun, and 
cutoff all his supplies. ‘These evils must oceasionally happen, 
from the iniperfect state of human society ; and God cowfort 
those on whom they fall! But this may be truly said,—that, 
when the labourer, the mechanic, or the servant, happens to 
fall into these melancholy circumstances ; if they have been 
faithful, sober, honest, industrious, aud religious, in their se 
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veral callings, God’ will ‘not forsake. them ; but will raise up 
farthem friends and protectors, who will comfort them in theit 
neéd; Yelieve them in their‘difficulties, ‘and make them “:a bed 
if their sickness.” “ Fn oor own Country, blessed be God, are 
imnumerable means of refuge for the miserable ; and no truly 
deserving poor man willwant the private assistance of some 
good Samaritan, or the comfort and protection of some publie 
charity, if accident or misforiune shail have reduced them to 
want and wretchedness. 

[ trast, my friends, that what I have said, will be sufficient 
to convince you of two things. Fisst, that whatsoever situa 
tion of life it may have pleased God to have placed you: in, it 
isyour duty therewith to be content ; because happiness is 
very equally distributed ; and because, if the lower classes 
want some advantages, they have others which the rich do not 
enjoy. And, secondly, that itis equally your duty to Jove the 
éonstitntion and form of government, and to revere and obey 
those laws, which protect you in the enjoyment of your hum- 
bie comforts; because if the constitution were overturned, 
atid those laws destroyed, the poor, as well as, the wealthy, 
wotild be equally cut off from all their present means of bape 
pirtess. 

No man who believes the Bible, can doubt that it is a Christe 
ian virtue, of great importance, to be contented witb his lot in 
this world ; for he has not only the cemmands of his Saviour to 
this effect, but what is still more striking, his own holy exe 
ample. For though “ he was despised and rejected of men, 
aman of sorrows, and acquainted with grief ;” he, notwith- 
standing, bore every hardship without a murmur; and always 
submitted himself to the will of bis Father in patience and re- 
signation, with this piousexpression of content, “ Thy will be 
doue.” Nor willany man, however humble his situation may be, 
(if he is blessed with a common understanding,) wish for, or 
endeavour to promote, a change in the government or Jaws of 
his country ; which would only jamble all ranks together in 
universal ruin; and, in the end, throw all power into the hands 
of the wicked and mischievous. On the contrary, be will, 
setcording tothe advice of the apostle, “ study to be quiet, 
and todohis own business ;” enjoying, in gratitude and con- 
tentment, the comlorts of -his own situation ; shewing forth, in 
his behaviour, the virtues of a good Christian, a good subject, 
and a good neighbour ;  hovouring and obeying all that are 
pot im authority over him ;” and if ever the legal government 
of his country should be endangeredor threatened by enemies, 
abrond of at tome, ranging himself aader the banner of the 
constitution, as it is settled, ia church and state; and saying 
with thepeople of Jerusalem, when Zadok the priest ancinud 
Svlomon the son of David, ‘ God save the King.” 
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Copy of a@ Letter fiom the Rev. Mr. Fowell on the Sab- 
sect. of Lizards. Addressed to the Secretary of the 
Bath Literary and Philosophical Society. 


Sir, 


Lave been induced, by an observation made by Mr. Hoare, 

in a letter he was so kind as to address to me on the sob- 
ject of Lizardsfound at Warminster, to transmit you the fils 
lowing account of some discevered by iné ih a torpid grate in 
@ strata of chalk : 


A pit having been opened in the summer of 1614 at Elden, 

Saffolk, for the purpose of rtising chalk, 1 deemed it a favours 
able opportunity for procaring fossils, and eecordingly commis. 
sioved the then employed to search for, and observe whatever 
appeared curious. In this search 2 sometimes assisted, and 
had the good fortutic to be present at the diseovery of two lis 
zards, imbedded in the solid chalk, 50 feet Below the surfave, 
The following is the result of my observations : 
“So coupletely cevoid of life did the-lizards appenr on their 
first exposure to the air, that L ac: ually considered them ina foss 
sil state ; judgethen of my surprise when, on attempting to take 
them up, J perceived them avove! T immediately placed them 
ja the sun, the Heat of which soon restored them to animation, 
Ta this state I carried them home, atid imusersed one in water, 
keeping the other ip a dry place. 

You may perhaps consider it worthy your observation that 
the mouths of the lizards were closed up witha gletinous sub- 
stance. This obstruction stewed to’ cause them great ineon- 
venience, Which was evident from the agitation perceptible in 
their throats, and from the frequent distention ef. tive jaws, ot 
gather around the jaws and the head; indeed, they seewed in 
@ siate little short of suffocation. 

The newt which had been immersed in water, after many 
Violent stéuggles, was at length enabled to open its momh; 
this afforded itinstaut relief, and it evidently derived consider 
table satisfaction and comfort from fits new element. The 
other lizard, notwithstanding its repeated endeavours, was uns 
able to open its mouth. It died in the course of the following 
hight, probably from being debarred the use of its proper ele- 
ment. The remaining lizard continued alivein the water for 
several weeks, during which it appeared to increase in siae. It 
disliked confinement ; and afte: many attempts, at length, to 
my great mortification, effected its escape, nor could I ever 
atier find it. 

Curiosity prompted many in the neighbourhood to call and 
inspeet these creaiares. Various reasons were ao 
their 
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their being found inthe state in which I discovered them, 
noneaf which appeared at all probable. By some they were 
supposed to be land lizards, which had during the night, when 
the workmen were absent, approached too near the pit, and 
having fallen in, had crept into a creyice in the chalk, In 
order the more effectually to prove the absurdity of this con- 
jecture, L caught a land lizard, compared it with that -pre- 
viously in my possession, and thus convinced them of their 
error. 

Being compelled to give up this pojat, but still thinking it 
impossible fora newt to exist in such a situation as | had de- 
scribed, they pext conjectured them to be newts which had 
crawled from a neighbouring water pit, and, like the former, 
had fallen in, This solution struck me as less plansible than 
the one previously offered; however, anxioys to clear up all 
dovbis on the subject, [ procured several newts, and compar- 
ing them as befare, the result proved most satisfactory. Phe 
newts taken from the water pit, and those foundin the chalk, 
were of different species ! 

From what source the lizard, after being immersed in water, 
derived the means of sustentation, | am at a loss to conjectyre 
unless from the sediment contained in the water. f frequently 
put crumbs of bread, worms, insects, Xc. intothe water, which 
ut shewed no inclination to eat. Of the worms, some of which 
were putto the lizard ajive, it at first appeated afraid, and 
vvoided them by very possible means. 

A recent lizard, which I obtained from a ncighbouring pond, 
was also put into the sume basin. ‘The instant it espied its new 
companion it assumed an attitude of defence, and seemed to 
dread the approaches of the stranger. Perceiving, however, 
thatno hostility was inteaded, it laid aside its fears, and after a 
minute examination appeared satisfied it had met with a creas 
dure in a great measure gesembiing itseW, 

These are, to the best of my recollection, the whole of the 
ebservacions | was evabled to make en the lizards in my pos- 
session, A desire Lo communicate every circumstance which 
J conceive at all interesting bas, | fear, led meto exceed he 
limus the, subject demanded. ‘This, 1 trust, you will pardon. 
] beg in concivsion 40 observe, that should any part of this 
account appear not suffieiently clear and full, will with plea- 
sure, should yoo consider the subject worthy your attention, 
answer to the best of uny ability any queries you will think 
Proper to pu 
$e . I am Sir, &c. 

G. FOW ELL. 


Weeting Parsonage, Brandon, Suffolk. 
7RQ P. Ss. 
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P. S. From the same chalk-pit [ obtained, at different times 
and a) various depths, three other lizards, two the same species 
as these above mentioned (:reat water newt). The species 
of the third L was unable to determine; also a great variety 
of echinir species of the sanic cockle-shells, coral, shiark’s 
teet, and a perfect star-fish, L believe pentagonaster regu. 
latis. 





COINAGE OF SCOTLAND. 


HE most ancient of the Scottish coins of which we have 
now any knowledge, are those of Alexander the First, a 
prince who ascended the throne A. D, 1107, and was contem- 
porary with Henry the First of England. It is, however, highly 
probable that the Scots coined money long betore this period, 
since, from their frequent intercourse with the Britons and with 
several of the continental nations, it seems almost impossible 
thal they could have remained so long unacquainted with the 
art of coining, or with the use of money. 

The coins of Alexander thie First, and of his immediate suc- 
cessors, were in. every respect like those of England of the 
same date, and circulated in that country as freely as our own; 
the difference also between the real and the nominal pound of 
silver arose in both kingdoims at about the same time. The 
Scottish princes, however, began to reduce the size of their 
coins so considerably and so frequently, whilst their more 
prudent neighbours, the kings of England, reduced their’s but 
seldom and in a very trifling degiee, that Edward the Third 
at length thought proper to issue a proclamation, in the year 
1095, by which it was ordained that the mouey recently coined 
in Scotland should only be received in this country as ballion, 
but that the easlier coins should still circulate as they had 
hitherto done. 

Towards the close of the fourteenth cc¢ ntury the Scottish 
coins bad been so much reduced in size that they were not 
more than halfas large as the coins of England of the same 
denominetion; this circumstance caused it to be enacted, in the 
year 1390, by Richard the Second, that “ the groat of Scot- 
and shail pass for only two pence in Englind ; the half. groat 
for one penny ; the penny tor one haltpeneay ; and the half- 
penny for one tarthing ” 

The first Seottsh coins, like those of onr Anelo-Norman 
kings, consisted of pennies only: Alexander the Third, how- 
ever, introduced a coinage of half-pence and farthings ; soon 
afier these pieces were first struck in England; and, in the 
reign of David the Second, the, groat was also first coined ia 
Scovand. In imitation of the English, Robert the Second is- 
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sued a coinage of gold piéces, then called “ St. Andrews,” 
from the figure of their tutelar saint appearing on them. The 
coinage of the smallést of the silver pieces- having been discon- 
tinted, James the Third, in the year 1466, issued a number of 
coins, Composed chiefty of copper, but containing also a sinall 
portion of silver: this coinage was then denominaied “ billon 
money, and four of these pieces were equivalent to the silver 
penny. In the succeeding reign,. pence and halfpence -were 
also coined of this mixture of metals, these pieces having 
ceased tu be strack in silver with the death of James the 
Third. 

The difference in ‘size between the English and the Scottish 
coins ‘of ‘the same denomination continued still to increase, 
till, on the accession'of Henry the Seventh to the throne of 
England, A. D. 1485, the nominal pound of Scotland was not 
equalin'value to more than one-third of that of England; and, 
by the middle of ‘the sixteenth century, the weight of the Scot- 
tish groat had been ‘so much reduced, that this coin was at 
length no larger'than the English penny. 

Soon after the commencement of ‘her reign, that unfortunate 
princess, Mery Queen of Scots, introduced a coinage of silver 
marks, or pieees of 13s. 4d. each, which were only worth 3s.4d. 
English ; and, in ‘the year 1555, she also coined a number of 
testuons, corresponding in size with the shillings of England, 
bat worth 5s. each in the Scottish money of those times; half 
testoons, to puss for 2s. Od. each, were also struck at about the 
sane time. On her marriage with Lord Darnley, this princess 
caused crown pieces of silver to be struck, each weighing an 
olitice; these coins passed in Scotlatid for 30s. each; aud thus, 
whilst in England twelve ounces of silver were: coined into 
sixty shillings, the same quantity ‘ia Scotland was converted 
into'coin which ‘passed for eighteen pounds, Pieces of ten 
atid twenty shillings each, proportionate in size, were also struck 
soon after. 





Proceedings of the Female Parliainent of Great Britain. 
[From the British Lady’s Magazine.] 
(Continued from Paze 948.) 
HOUSE OF PEERESSES, 


Fashionable Scandal in Novels. 


PURSUANT tonotice, as soon as their ladyships assembled, 


Lady ‘I’, arose, and spoke as follows. :-— 


My 
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My l.idies,—It is usual to preface every complaint of the li- 


centiousuess of the press, wih sowe maiked compliment on 
the benefit we derive from is frecdom, | wili not. follow this 
trite routine, or lose words in expressing a respect which can 
only be unfeli by those who fear what they affect to depres 
ciwte. -Noy, nor even by those, for this very fear is a compli- 
meat. Taking all this as generally granted, | shail, therefore, 
proceed to the suoject of my motion with the temper of a phi» 
josopher investigating the spots in the san; there they ar¢, ob. 
securing ip a slight degree, the source of heat an! illumination, 
and it would be well if they were away. Philosophers can do 
nuthing for the san; but, to saudf the candle of the press, 
may not be cui of the power of woman. Nothing extraordi- 
nary this, women not wulrequeuily accomplish more then phiv 
losophers, 

I need not inform your ladyships, that very wise people en- 
tirely condemn novels ; aor is their judgement hasty, for they 
invariably readibem. This is so wue, tbat from bitterly railing 
against them, some of their mst formidable enemies have 
turned shart rovad, and gravely condescended to show how 
they ought to be written. Upor the snuff-coloured piodne- 
tiens of these new auxilianies, | have nothing to observe. 
Sleep is desirable, My attemtion must be confived to im- 
provers of another class, who kiodly make a romance of real 
life, by fastening ai] manner of surwise and scandal upon con- 
spicuous individuals, 1: has been jusily observed, that people 
who attain notoriety ave always liable to these levies—be it so; 
bat the grave circumstantial lie of bistory, tbe more embel- 
lished and piquant falsity of memoir, the perverse squib of 
party, and the busy exaggeration of smmour, ase all to acer 
lain degree unaveitlable. It is the dealing of mankind with 
fect, and the mist which havgs areued it—the operation of va- 
rious vacierstendings upon the known and probatde. Nothing 
of this kind can be said for the novel of which { complain, 
which makes no other use of facts than to infer qualities ; and, 
upon the strength of a few popular associations, to weave'a 
lissue of manstrousand extsavegant adventure; uuder whieh, 
without ceremony, it writes the bame of the party aimed ‘at, 
by intermixing afew allusions that eannot be mistaken. But 
what kind of understandings can be misled “by nonsense of 
this kind—nove beyond fifth or sixth rates, doubtless—true, 
but why should they be misled; and, speaking of the fifth or 
sixth rate understandings who read these productions, who are 
they, chiefly women, my ladies ; who greedily swallow the trath 
with the falschood,.and suppose tbey ave seading a species of 
secyet history, You will all recollect, my ladies, a tawdry, 
‘ecatidalons, silly.production, called the “Spirit of the Book.” 
I have it from good auttrority, that.by a -certain rank - fe- 
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mnles it was esteemed a grave authority; and a sarcastic gens 
tleinan, a friend of mine, one day amused me highly, by re. 
lating the manner ia which a matrouly lady described to him 
eavoalight love-scene between the Prncess of Hapsburgh 
and Algernon, and thence deplored the hard fate of the in- 
tended heroine of this melting picture. Tne delusion of pere 
ceptions so obtuse as these, may be thought of little conse- 
quence, but such ts.wot the truth, for it would be easy to shew 
taut this kind of scandalous fiction soils the mind while a de- 
ludes the wonderstanding. Nor is it palliated by any of the 
useful purposes which occasionally attend the applicatioa of 
wit, burlesque, or satire, to human folliesand vices, for nothing 
ef that natnre is aimed at. A crude mass of extravagance 
aad falshoud is made up and sent abroad to perplex sagacity, 
oc rather to mislead credulity, without a single beneficial pur- 
pose, or indeed any view than that of pandering to a low ap- 
petite for scandal. [ recollect, some years back, wheu acer- 
tain class of novels or romance, which has been honoured with 
the title of historical, was prevalent; existing critics demurred 
to the propriety of fathering folly or crime upoa the ander- 
stood characters of history. I think the celebrated “ Re- 
cess,” of Miss Lee, gave rise to this observation, aad that 
Queen. Elizabeth was the illustrious deceased in whose dee 
fence the quere was siarted. But, if a certain moral doubt 
may arise on thus head, what is to be said of the daily atiempt 
topollute the carreat of opinion with respect to living Andivi- 
deals, and that too without the least regard to truth, beyond 
the use of two or three facts to fix application, of a mature to 
stir up that aptitade in vulgar minds, to which Voltaire allades 
when he observes —* Le gente famain seroit trop malheareax 
si etoit aussi pret de commetire des choses atroces, que de tes 
eraire.” You will also observe, my ladies, that it is precesely 
that part of character which is in the least degree public pro- 
perty, that is made free with by these authors. That the sa+ 
cred privacy of domesticity is invaded, and all the ties and re- 
lationships of an individual caricatared with the grossest inde- 
heacy, whether daabed with praise or blackened by censure. 
I cannot but think the extent to which this license is at pre- 
sent assamed, my ladies, «lcserving of your most serious con- 
sideration ; aud, as femirine understandings are undoubtedly 
the most deluded and perverted by writers of the class alluded 
to, [ cannot but think we are called apon to deliberate upon 
means and mpeasures which may bound the ‘icence and define 
the liberty. Thus impressed, | move that the house do farth- 
with resolve itself into a committee, to examine into the use 
and abuse of novel writing, in resject to existing character, 
with 2 view to the adoption of provisions that will at ouce pres 
serve 
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serve the fame of individuals, and maintain inviolable the. i- 
berty of ‘the press. a ta ‘ 

The Marchioness of L. arose, and seeonded the motion, 

Countess of C.—My ladies, the manper in which - the noble 
Jady has prefaced her motion is so candid, and the general te. 
nor of her observations so undeniable, itis with some irelue. 
tance J state my inability to vote for the motion which she has 
submitted to your ladyships. ‘The abuses so. sensibly described 
in her speech, it is impossible to deny ; the understandings.of 
numbers of our own sex, in particular, are absolutely wistified 
by the gross fictions of tndelicate and tawdry writers, who con- 
trive to be prurient and immoral, while affecting te censure 
and condemn. But, alas! my ladies, far am: 1b from think- 
ing that any thiag we can do to alley this evil, consistent: with 
the liberty of the press, will be wholly nugatory.. My reasen 
for thinking so is, that the abuse has always, in a greater or Jess 
degree, existed since the press has been free. “ A frank ad. 
mission !” some of the enemies of that freedom may exclaim; 
“ well, then, you admit with us thatit ought to be restrained:” 
—by no means, for no where is scandal so inveterate, report so 
gross; and rancour so unchecked, as where it must fiy the eye 
of day, end escape in whisper and inuendo., The: published 
lie isnot half so mischievous. Weli, then, we must submit to 
this venal species of desultory atiack, this malignant: bush. 
fighting, I fear so, for atime at least; and then, [ «am quite 
sure, that,ia the form which renders it so injurious to a portion 
of our sex in particular, it will cease to exist. The noble lady 
shakes her bead, probably as supposing I mean to assert. thaba 
love of scandal will grow unfashionable. [am not so roman- 
tie 3 but L think a shght attention to fact will shew. than the 
fashion of acdminisiering to it is eternally varymg. 1. will not 
alarm your ladyships by adverting to the scandal dealers of the 
ancients, ner even to such as administered to the course appe- 
tite, so aptly alladed to by Voltaire, on the revival of Jetiers, 
bat proceed at once to later days, when the happy restoration 
of the “polite monarch,” the “ witty monarch,” the “ merry 


monarch,” as Me. Walter Scott terms him, Charles 1. of 


blessed memory, which inundated the country wih French 
modes, inanvers, and sentiments. Among these was a scan 
dalous kind of memoir, not altogether anlike our moderna defa- 
matory senbble in fact, though exceedingly so m form. [ 
need not inform your ladyships that Anthony Hamilion’s Me- 
moirs of Grammout was one of these ; atruth that can neither 
be concealed by its liveliness nor its” wit... This, however, was 
in reality a Gallic production ; for Lam bappy to iadd that the 
French exceedingly outdo us in the manufacture of the: moral 
contraband, our Eegiish attempts in the same way being in ge- 
veral insuflerably clumsy: we cannot tell lies with half the 
Q spright- 
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prians, yore malignity, or grace; and, to the credit 
of the men of Great Britain, few of them ever attempted it, 
reuerdily leaving the field open to a certain order of females. 
Reed { mention the love-jevters between a nobleman and bis 
sister, of Mrs. Bebn, allusive to Lord Grey and Lady Harriet 
Berkeley, or the New Atalantis by Mrs. Manley, (a female 
somewhat inconsistently patronised by Sir Richard Steele,) 
whose work wes intended to convey to the world the private 
amours, adventures, and intrigues, of fashionable individaals. 
Again, in later days, the Life of Lady Frail, Pompey the Little, 
aad the Adventures of a Guinea; though, it musi be confessed, 
the two latter were somewhat of a higher cliss, and were exe- 
cuted in a way that might suppose honourable and salutary 
views in their authors. On still more modern productions [ 
will not dwell, because they are already happily buried in me 
tited oblivion. But all this, my ladies, is sufficient to show you 
that the licence complained of by the noble lady has long 
existed, and that it has never been thought nécessary to de- 
scend to forwal enactment. I think thatahe same indifference 
should be manifested at present, and the noble lady has as- 
sisted we with materials to form a reason ;—namely, the gross 
extravagante and folly to which writers of this class have re- 
cently descended, and the total avoidance of such wash by 
sathors of ability,and neglect of it by eritics of repatation. 
A Spirit of the Book and a Glenarvon may be read, aided 
either by gross imposture or the singularity and eccentricity of 
the author ; but a great number of such books is impossible. 
It would not be even toujours le perdrix, but rather resemble a 
confinement to the ctude and sating viund so frequentiy de- 
voured by greedy children, which, palling upon their stomechs, 
ends by p.oducing more boathing in them than even in othee 
people. No; if the present mode of making up scandal- 
draughis be peculiarly anfavourable to our own sex, which T 
am not disposed to deny, the noble lady may console herself 
that it will certainly not last; and, on that account especially, 
added to a dreadful apprehension of meddling with rhe press 
at all, 1 would rather leave the mischicf to its owa self-destroy+ 
ing Operation, and consequeatly must vole against the motion. 

Viscountess 5.— My fadies, I have listened with a great deal 
of attention to both the noble speakers, and cannot think thet 
eitlier Of them have exactly pointed oat the acme of the evil; 
I will do it in two wor s. Nobody in the world cares for 
being painted wicked, or dreary, of monstrous, or horribie: all 
that inters genius, my ladies; and it would be no difficah tmag 
to prove that the parties thas apperently persccated, hke the 
sickly Rousstan, are proed of it. Each doth bestride the nar- 
tow world “ hke a Colossos,” or Gulliver in Lilliput, comtem- 
plating the great mass of human beings a3 emmets, upon 
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which, if he occasionally treads, no matter ;~ but, if they-sting 
in return,—oh! the base and contemptible race! Great souls, 
whom“ man delight not,” no, “ nor woman neither,” at 
Jeast not long. Tiuly, my ladies, if these be the aggrieved 
parties, | .m for leaving them to fight their own battles. But 
there is another point, ia whic) the annoyance of the described 
scribblers is annoying enough: who cares for being wicked ; 
but to be ridiculous is the—devil! (4 loud laugh, with cries of 
order, order!) 

‘The Lady Chancellor requested the noble lady to confine 
herself to parliamentary jancuage. 

The viscountess, who was brought up in the school of the 
Jate Duchess of G. received the reproof with great noncha- 
lance and a snap of her fan, and thus procerded ;—* C’est Je 
ridicule qui tue, wy ladies ; and I think the eternal oppropria- 
tion of huzzar and fine lady sketches, a great infringement 
upon the privileges and indc pendence of fortune and fashion ; 
and ypou that, and that ground alone, [ vote for the com- 
wWittee. 

The Duchess of D. observed, that the noble mover had 
doubtless pointed out a great nuisaice; but she feared the re- 
woval, as far as it operated upon people of rank, must be ef- 
fected by themselves, It was very eesy for them to act in such 
amanver as to defy rid.cule, and render scandal impotent, 
She could not condescend to formal measures against puetrility. 

Lady G.—I am cleaily of opinion that this evil proceeds 
from the folly of rendering education general, which 1s rapidly 
doing away all the distinctions of sociely. if people could 
not :ead, few would be found to write scandal. Reading and 
wriling, in my opinion, should be confined to the learned pro- 
fessions, and ladies and geutlemen by bith. 

Countess of V. was fearful the remedy of the last speaker 
would be worse than the disease, and thought that, when the 
benefits of education became general, a vast deal of minor 
yublication of alow and ridiculous character would expire of 
itself, A very short answer was sufficient forthe noble lady. 
Tu these respects, observed the countess, there is vo going 
back again; and, as it is quite evident that it is not advisable 
tu stay where we are are, we must e’en go on. 

No other speakers offering, Lady T, replied briefly to the ar- 
guments of the Countess of C, aud their ladyships divided. 

Contents, }2—-Proxies, 5 
Non Contents; 18—Proxies, 12 

The motion was therefore lost. It was observed that none 
of the ministers spoke on this question, aud the debate, in con- 
sequence, assumed a little of the langour which is usually ob- 
servable on the motion ef mdependent peeresses, when unsup- 
ported by either side.-—Adjourned. 


9 POETRY. 
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. NAPOLEON. 
{From the Third Canto of Lord Byron’s Childe Harold. ] 


: Le E sunk the greatest, nur the worst of men, 
Whose spirit antithetically mixt, 
One moment of the mightiest; and again 
On little objects with like firmness fixt, 
Extreme in all things! hadst theu been betwixt, 
hy throne had still been thine, or never been: 
For daring made thy rise as fall: thou seekst 
Even now to reassume the impetial mien, 
And shake again the world, the thunderer of the scene! 


Conqueror and captive of the earth art thou! 
She trembles at thee still, and thy wild name 
Was ne’er more bruited in men’s minds than now 
That thou art nothing, save the jest of fame, 
Who woo’d thee once, thy vassal, and became 
The flatterer of thy fierceness, "till thuu wert 
A god unto thyse]f; norless the same 
‘To the astounded kingdoms all inert, 
Who deem'd thee for a time whate’er thou didst assert, 


Oh! more or less than man—in high ot low, 

Battling with natons, flying from the held, 

Now making monarchs’ necks thy footstool, now 

More than thy meanest soldier taught to yield; 

An empire thou couldst crush, command, rebuild, 

But govern not thy pettiest passion, nor, 

However deeply in men’s spirits skill’d, 

Look thruugh thine own, nor curb the lust of war, 
Nor learn that tempted fate will lcave the loftiest star. 


Yet well thy soul hath brook’d the turning tide 
With that untaught, innate philosophy, 
Which be it wisdom, coldness, or deep pride, 
Is yall and wormwood to an enecwy. 
When the whole hust of ha atred stood hard by 
To watch and mock tfiee shrinking, thou hast smil’d 
With a sedate and all- enduring eye; 
When fortune fled her spoil’d and favourite child, 
He stood unbuw’d beneath the ills upon him pil’d. 


Sager than in thy fortunes; for in them 
Aubition steel’d thee on too far to show 
That just, habitual scorn which could contemn 
Men and their shoughts: ‘twas wise to feel, not so 
‘lo wear it ever on thy lip and brow, 
And spurn the instiuiments thou wert to use 
? Lillthey were turned auto thine overthrow: 
’Tis but a worthless world to win or lose; 
So hath it proved to thee, and all such lot who choose. 





If like a tower upon a headlong rock 
‘Thou hadst been made to stand or fall alone, 
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Such scorn of men had help’d to-Bfive the shook ; 


But men’s thoughts were the steps which pav’d thy throne, 


Their admiration thy best weapon shone; 
The part of Philip’s son was thine, not then 
Unless aside thy purple had been thrown) 
.ike stern Diogenes to mock at men; 
For sceptred cynics earth were far too wide a den. 


But quiet to quick besoms isa hell, — 
And there hath been thy bane? there is a fire 
And motion of the soul which will net dwell 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire; 
And, but once kindled, quenchiess evermore, 
Preys upon high adventure, mot can tire 
Of aught but rest ; a fever at the corte, 

Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever bore. 


_ Sti 








THE BEAM OF MIND. 


1 is a sparkling beam, that speaks 
Intelligence divine, 
Its fountain is the eye—it seeks 

For sympathy in thine. 


*Tis glowing as the solar fire, 
As its dominion, wide ; 

The pen, the pallet, chisel, lyre, 
Its energies divide. 


From earth to heaven it upwasd soars 
Through yonder starry train, 

Then back on earth effulgence pours, 
And visits men again. 


It plays amongs the coral caves, 
The snow-topp’d mountam ’lumes 

Earth’s stable bed, the ocean waves, 
its trophies, and its tombs! 


And, lastly, that obscure recess, 
Man’s sinful heart below, 

It shews the essence, and impress 
In happiness 6r woe. 


Symbol of thought, whose fonta).ray 
Kmerged from soul supreme, 

Oh! light me on my erring way 
By thy refulgent beam! 


Thy beacon-flash my heart shall prize, 
And bless thy genial heat; 

Then let me breathe among the wise, 
Where ali thy splenduurs meet, 


JULIAN. 





( 


THE BON VIVANT. 


{From the French.] 


~ AILY f liv'd as ease and nature taught, 


¥ Ott without cash, but always without thought : 


And wonder much that Death, that tyrant grim, 


Siiould thiak of me, who never thought of him 
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